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THE DOGMATIC PRINCIPLE IN RELATION 
TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


THE subject assigned to me by the Trustees of the Fernley 
Lecture is that of Christian Dogma, or, as I have ventured 
to interpret and define it, the Dogmatic Principle in relation 
to Christian Belief. I approach my task under limitations too 
obvious to be more than hinted at. They arise in part from 
the nature of the subject, and the many outlying but closely 
related questions to which it leads; and in part they are 
personal to the lecturer, and, as such, deserve no further 
- mention. In the brotherhood to which he has the honour to 
belong apologies and excuses are not greatly encouraged ; 
but he who amid the occupations of an active ministry 
attempts a duty whose first condition of success would seem 
to be studious leisure, will not reckon in vain upon the 
sympathy of his brethren. 

It would be a difficult, if not a hopeless, undertaking to 
enumerate and classify the various movements of religious 
thought in our time. Fortunately it is not necessary to 
make a complete survey of the courses of contemporary 
thought, and determine their mutual relation and signifi- 
cance, before discussing a particular characteristic of the 
present period as to whose existence men of all parties are 
agreed. 

What is the nature, and what are the probable conse-- 
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quences, of the hostility to dogma so widely prevalent around 
us? That hostility ranges from timid disparagement to open 
assault. It embraces and combines persons who have little in 
common with each other beyond a general notion that the — 
interests of truth, of freedom, and religion are imperilled by 
he principle of dogma. ‘The term itself is loaded with evil 
associations. It is so used as to suggest harshness and 
arrogance. It is put in contrast with free inquiry, with the 
claims of reason, with the spiritual instinct of man, or the 
clearness and simplicity of Scripture, and under this weight 
of aspersion is, in many quarters at least, prejudged beyond 
possibility of appeal. The secondary and inferior meaning of 
the word “ dogmatism ’’—itself very suggestive—has been 
made to reflect discredit on the whole family of terms, from 
which they continue to suffer in popular estimation; for 
when once a term has become effectually, however unreason- 
ably, depreciated, the chances of restoration to its proper 
sphere are small and remote. The effort required to discover 
and maintain 4ts real meaning is what most persons are un- 
willmg, and many unable to make. Hence the opponents of 
dogma possess a practical advantage of no small value. Let 
the assumptions contained in popular language be allowed to 
pass; let the impression be made that dogma means the sub- 
stitution of authority for truth, and of confident assertion for 
reasonable proof; that the dogmatic method is under the 
curse of intellectual and spiritual barrenness ; that on the one 
hand it impedes the free movement of the human mind, and 
on the other invades the province and prerogative of 
Scripture,—and who will care to defend it? Grant this, 
and who will not fall in with the ery of “ Religion without 
dogma ; a living faith, but no fixed creeds ?” 
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It follows that in any inquiry into the value of the 
dogmatic principle it will be necessary to rescue the terms 
dogma and dogmatic from associations with which they are 
but accidentally connected, and for which they cannot be 
held responsible. To this matter we shail refer again in due 
course. | 

Amongst the opponents of dogma to whom we must refer, 
we shall not, on this occasion, include. the most unappeasable 
of all. There is a hostility to dogma which it is useless to 
discuss as such, since it is not really directed against the dog- 
matic method, but against the foundations and first principles 
of all religion. It is not a question with these of excess or 
defect in the method of defining and formulating doctrine, 
but of the possibility of a religion in any sense whatever. 
Where the knowledge of God and the very possibility of 
that knowledge are denied, or classed among things that 
cannot be affirmed, there is nothing to be looked for from a 
vindication of the dogmatic principle, or of any other prin- 
ciple which proceeds on the assumption that God is, and that 
He may be known. It is not in the more or less of our 
formal definitions that we offend, nor is it by any revision of 
our doctrinal methods that we can satisfy opponents of this 
kind. The issue is altogether deeper and more direct. If 
there be no’God, or if God be unknowable, there can be no 
theology, and it is worse than waste of time to discuss 
theological method. For atheist and agnostic, for sceptic and 
secularist, our inquiry can have no interest or even relevancy. 

But amongst the depreciators of dogma with whom we 
have enough in common to make discussion -reasonably 
hopeful, two classes may be distinguished. The anti-dog- 
matic spirit, as exhibited by the first of these, is in principle 
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legitimate, and even necessary, and only becomes hurtful 
when excessive and disproportionate; with the other, it 
arises from misapprehension, or, it may be, from pure 
ignorance. We will consider them in their order. 

I. There is an attitude, if not of positive hostility to 
dogma, at least of watchfulness bordering on suspicion, to 
which some minds naturally incline. They have a strong 
sense of the abuses to which the exercise of authority 1s 
liable, more especially where religion and morals are con- 
cerned. They are keenly alive to the evils arising from a 
too-confident logic. To establish particular interpretations 
of truth in creeds and other formularies they reckon a kind 
of intellectual tyranny, by which the ways of personal 
freedom are narrowed or foreclosed. They talk much of 
progress in theology, and expect great things from an under- 
standing and insight yet to be developed in the Church; but 
toward this, defined and formulated belief will contribute 
little. They interpret the antagonism between ‘the letter ”’ 
and ‘‘the spirit” to mean that religion thrives best apart 
from doctrinal standards. Hence they are found on the 
anti-dogmatic side, not with the intention of injuring Chris- 
tianity, but rather of doing it service. 

In all this there is, perhaps, not much to complain of. Itis 
the manifestation in theology of an order of mind largely re- 
presented in almost every department of human activity, and 
to which here, as elsewhere, important functions are assigned. 
The equilibrium of living bodies is the equation and result of 
various forces, those that restrain and moderate being as 
necessary to the result as those that originate and impel. 
Familiar illustrations of this truth present themselves in 
civil and social life. The principle of authority, essential to 
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the existence of society, must be co-ordinated with that of 
personal freedom,—the rights of the State as a whole with 
those of individuals. These involve opposing, though not 
contradictory, claims, often very difficult to adjust, and men 
are attracted to the one side or the other by considerations 
with which the structure and habit of the mind have much 
to do. It is not perverseness, nor yet infirmity of judgment, 
that makes one of two men, or of two parties in a State, the 
champion of freedom, and the other of authority. To 
neither of them can it fairly be said, ‘I have no need of 
thee.” The due combining proportions of great principles 
can hardly be arrived at save through their mutual pressure 
and conflict ; nor, as it appears to us, is it much otherwise 
in the development of doctrine. Progress is rarely achieved 
in the straight line of consecutive and unimpeded reasoning. 
Its line is determined by those elements of resistance which 
answer to gravitation, to friction, to atmospheric pressure in 
the material world. As long as the majority of men are 
quick at drawing inferences, and confident of their con- 
clusions, it is well that there are minds naturally disposed to 
urge considerations which should check and qualify our 
inferences, such as the limits of our knowledge, and the 
imperfection alike of the powers we possess and the methods 
we employ. , In this way the process of doctrinal definition 
is kept under wholesome restraint. We can hardly imagine, 
we can hardly wish it otherwise, while our powers are what 
they are, and while it is apparently impossible to arrive at 
the full and fair proportions of truth except through the co- 
operation of many minds, and those of various orders. What 
is this but to say that the Church as a whole is always greater 
than its members? Among the servants of Christ and His 
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kingdom there is no mind so gifted, no heart so large, no . 
unction so abundant but its labours must be made perfect 
through the gifts and anointing of others. 

There is, then, an opposition to dogma which is not so much 
hostile to the dogmatic principle as contributory to its proper 
exercise. It is of the nature of a restraining and moderating 
influence ; its office is to keep close watch over all attempts 
to increase the number and minuteness of the Church’s 
doctrinal decisions. In the interests alike of theology and 
of spiritual freedom it is to be desired that the anti-dogmatic 
spirit, in this its reasonable exercise, should always be found 
among us. To the lamentable consequences of its ‘sup- 
pression within the Roman community all Christendom is 
witness. There it has been thought right and wise to silence 
its faintest utterances, and the result is, on the one hand, a 
monstrous growth of rank, unchastened dogma, and on the 
other an anti-dogmatic spirit which, cast forth from the 
Church, repays its expulsion by renouncing the last bond of 
allegiance to Christianity and to Christ. 

II. We have next to consider another and very different 
class of objections to dogma. It is not uncommon to hear 
dogmatic theology disparaged among sincere Christians as 
metaphysical and abstruse. It is put in contrast with the 
simple Gospel, where all is plain and clear. Dogmas are 
human inventions, mainly due to pride of intellect and 
naughtiness of heart. ‘lo theology is ascribed a principal 
share in the corruption of religion; creeds and other doc- 
trinal formularies are at the best man’s wisdom ; and so high 
does this spirit rise that it is considered a strong recommen- 
dation for a teacher of religion that he knows nothing of 
theology. 
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It is with sincere regard for persons who mean well that 
we have ventured beforehand to ascribe this kind of language 
to misapprehension, or to plain ignorance. The term 
‘simple Gospel,’’ with its winning and beautiful associa- 
tions, may be improperly used. That is the case when it is 
limited to such truths or aspects of truth as immediately and 
obviously bear on edification, to the exclusion of others 
equally, though not so obviously, essential. The truths which 
go to a complete setting forth of the Gospel are neither few 
nor altogether simple, as some men count simplicity. Paul 
may surely be taken as having preached the simple Gospel. 
His words to the Corinthians, ‘‘I determined not to know 
anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified,” 
are often quoted as the very watchword of a Gospel ministry. 
Yet it lay within an office thus rigorously limited to set forth 
the doctrine of Christ’s Person—incarnate and pre-incarnate,— 
of sin in its relation to the race and to the individual, of 
redemption under many profound aspects, of justification, 
regeneration, and sanctification, of salvation as administered 
by God and as appropriated and experienced by man, of 
Christian ethics, of resurrection, and judgment, and the life 
to come. Are these truths simple? If they are, let us not 
omit to include them in our “simple” Gospel. If they are 
not, what sort of a Gospel would it be that was simplified by 
their omission ? 

The fact is, that the very simplest presentation of the 
Gospel leads by logical and moral necessity to one and all of 
these great topics, or assumes them as already established. 
The call to repentance implies a doctrine of sin; the ex- 
hortation, *‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 


be saved,” raises sooner or later every question in the circle 
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of Christian doctrine. It is not every man’s calling to be a 
theologian, nor is it desirable that the preaching of the 
Gospel should take the form of lectures in theology; but 
the Gospel which is not doctrinal in root and branch is 
‘‘ another Gospel, which is not another.” In vain will Christ 
be preached if the questions concerning His Person be left 
open and unresolved. Who is He? Man—more than man? 
God—less than God? What is His relation to our race? 
What consequences follow that relation? ‘To answer these 
questions single passages of Scripture will not suffice. The 
comparison and analysis of many Scriptures will be required, 
and even then it will be found that Scripture furnishes pre- 
mises which compel us to advance to conclusions, and terms 
must be devised in which such conclusions can be embodied 
and expressed. Thus we may be far on the way towards a 
dogmatic theology before we are well aware. We have 
defined and formulated in spite of ourselves. And, as a 
matter of fact, the depreciators of dogma are not able to 
get away from it or do without it. It underlies their 
thoughts, it gives coherence and unity to their beliefs, it 
supplies the foundations and premises of their teaching, and 
moulds their very phraseology. 

The humble village preacher or city missionary, little as he 
may know of the history of doctrine, little as he may value 
its terminology, could not do what he does, or be what he is, 
but for the creeds and formularies by which he sets so little 
store. or many of the terms he finds it convenient, or 
even necessary, to use he is indebted to dogmatic theology ; 
while others which he does not employ are held in solution 
in his mind, and are with him though he knows it not. The 
range of his obligations to dogma extends from the Nicene 
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Creed to the Westminster Confession, or the Minutes of the 
early Methodist Conferences, as the case may be. Literally, 
it was for him that the Nicene Council discomfited Arianism, 
and made the word Homoousian the chosen symbol of the 
Church’s faith in the true Godhead of Jesus Christ. For 
him Anselm asked the question, ‘‘ Cur Deus Homo,” and 
answered it by bringing out the doctrine of satisfaction for 
sin by the voluntary death of the God-man. It would be easy 
to multiply illustrations. The popular sermon, the Sunday- 
school address, the article in the religious magazine reveal to 
the student their dogmatic origin and line of descent. They 
who repudiate dogma do so in word only; in practice they 
cannot. or the most part they tread the ordinary paths of 
doctrinal tradition, or if by special effort they succeed in 
forsaking them, it is but to construct, at the utmost possible 
disadvantage, a dogmatic theology of their own. 

These considerations should be borne in mind when we 
hear doctrinal teaching disparaged in the supposed interests 
of spiritual religion. That disparagement, when examined, 
will be seen to proceed in part from a dogmatic self- 
sufficiency that defines and formulates with much confidence, 
but is indifferent to the historic results attained by the labours 
of others, and in part from non-appreciation of the propor- 
tion and harmony of Divine truth. The practical result of 
such depreciation of dogma is a narrow and one-sided 
teaching, unduly subjective, overweighted in one direction 
and lean and scanty in another, here unduly positive and 
there unreasonably timid, and, for want of broad base and 
general balance, continually exposed to overthrow. In the de- 
preciation of dogma all heresies find their opportunity. In the 
disuse of creeds and catechisms the restraints upon vagrant 
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fancy, upon excessive individualism, upon speculation and 
scepticism, are diminished. When landmarks, boundaries, 
and guide posts are removed the chances of safe journeying 
are not increased. . 

With regard to the proportions of doctrine, a further word 
may perhaps be allowed. 

There are, doubtless, some truths of the Gospel more 
immediately bearing upon the conversion of souls than 
others, and where there is an earnest evangelistic spirit in 
the Church they will be made specially prominent. We will 
go further, and say that they ought to be prominent in the 
preaching of the Gospel everywhere and at all times. But 
we must not therefore disparage and slight other truths of 
revelation because their use for edifying is not so readily and 
so generally perceived. The parts of a building that are 
under ground are at least as essential to its stability as those 
which meet the eye. Any indifference to the objective 
nature and grounds of redemption will soon avenge itself 
upon the subjective and popular doctrines of salvation. 
Repentance, faith, conversion cannot long be preached suc- 
cessfully apart from a doctrine of sin, and of the mediatorial 
ministry of the incarnate Son of God. It is easy to repre- 
sent the Homoousian controversy as a strife about words. 
‘What matters the iota inserted or omitted—‘“ of one sub- 
stance with the Father,” or ‘of like substance with the 
Father”? ? What learned trifling is this! How much better 
are we employed who conduct mission services, and preach 
the Gospel to the masses!’ And yet on those fine details of | 
Christology, whose scholastic form is sometimes matter of 
ill-considered reproach, everything depended. Is He or is 
He not God—God Incarnate—not something only less than 
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God, but very God of very God? All depends on this: 
Gospel for the masses, Gospel for the heathen, simple Gospel 
and the saving of souls—all preaching, prayer, praise depend 
on, wait for, this: Is He, or is He not, eternal, only-begotten, 
uncreated Son of God? May we sing, 
* Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly,” 


and 


* Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee?” 


Brethren, we are safe and strong to-day in the faith 
confessed by the Church throughout the world, ‘ Thou art 
the King of Glory, O Christ, Thou art the everlasting Son of 
the Father.’’ But not without conflict was that faith defined. 
Other men laboured, and we are entered into their labours. 
Through great crises of fierce and subtle assault they held 
fast ; they examined and rejected the phrases of honour and 
Jaudation that would have betrayed the Godhead of Jesus 
with a kiss; they drew together the golden threads of 
revelation and wove them into doctrine that guarded alike 
the humanity and divinity of our blessed Lord; they felt 
their way to definitions which the keen acid of criticism 
could not dissolve, and fixed their doctrinal decisions in 
dogmatic forms against which the tides and currents of 
fifteen centuries have chafed in vain. 

Devotional theology is the flower of which dogma is the 
root. For a while religious feeling may appear to be self- 
sustaining, but its seed is not in itself, and unless it renew 
itself continually from roots of doctrine it will die. Our 
methods in religion may become too subjective. We may 
allow ourselves to say what we like and what we don’t like 
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in doctrine till half the wealth of revealed truth is practically 
neglected. Consciousness may be consulted too early and too 
often, in forgetfulness of the fact that the needs of human 
nature cannot be wholly estimated from that nature itself, 
even when regenerate. Let us not then be drawn from our 
allegiance to dogmatic truth by pietistic any more than by 
sceptical invitations. To build up churches on the basis of a 
non-dogmatic teaching may seem at first to be the short way 
to great results, and a non-doctrinal piety may for a while 
reward and encourage the attempt; but when the rain 
descends, and the floods come, and the winds blow, and beat 
upon that house it will fall, for it is founded upon the sand. 

The objections to dogma which we have thus briefly 
discussed do not proceed upon any strict interpretation of 
the term, but rather upon a general notion of its meaning 
which hitherto we have accepted without examination. We 
must now consider it somewhat more closely. 

The word doyua ozcurs five times in the New Testament. 
Twice it is used in a political sense of the decrees of Cesar ; 
twice it is applied to the decrees or ordinances of the Mosaic 
law; and once to the decrees of the Apostolic Council at 
Jerusalem. In the Revised, as in the Authorised Version, 
the word doyya is three times rendered ‘ decree,” and twice 
‘ordinance.’ Its sole meaning, therefore, in New Testa- 
ment usage is decree, or authoritative injunction. This also 
is its significance in the Septuagint. As a philosophical 
term it was frequently employed by Greek and Latin writers 
to denote theories or principles held in the various schools. 
The etymology of the word would make its primary meaning 
‘‘that which seems true to any one,’’ hence an opinion or 
belief. But by a natural process of frequent occurrence 
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in the history of words, the objective meaning of the term 
became more and more prominent, and the subjective retired. 
As the word doctrine generally means—not teaching, but the 
thing taught, so the word dogma calls attention not to the act 
of discerning and accepting, but to that which is discerned 
and accepted. It is a judgment or perception regarded in 
itself{—in relation, that is, to its subject-matter rather than 
to the apprehending mind. Hence the word dogma came to 
be used by way of contrast with mere individual opinion, 
to denote objective and positive judgments in opposition to 
what is subjective, or matter of speculation and conjecture. 
A term so usefiil soon passed into the service of Christian 
theology, to which it may be said almost exclusively to 
belong. By early Christian writers it was employed to 
denote that which was held as true among Christians, being — 
thus equivalent to the ‘ Christian faith.’ 

Amid all variations of usage two: conceptions underlie the 
term, and are found in various proportions—sometimes the 


one and sometimes the other predominating—and these are 
dejiniteness and authority. | 

A judgment or principle that is not defined, but only hinted 
at or suggested, is not adogma. Similarly, the term must be 
withheld from aj] reasonings that are incomplete, from specu- 
lation in all its’ stages, and from all conjectures, discussions, 
and inquiries. Whatever else a dogma is, it is at least some- 
thing defined or formulated. Alike in classical, Biblical, and 
ecclesiastical usage, dogma implies definite statement. 

Again, a dogma has not only definiteness but authority. 
A definition or formulary which is, so to speak, impersonal, 
having no assignable relation to any person or persons, can 
hardly be called a dogma. In its very idea it is the expres- 
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sion of a consent already arrived at, as well as an instrument 
for securing and preserving consent. In its scientifie aspect 
it is a judgment or conclusion formally stated; in its eccle- 
siastical aspect it implies authority in those who propound it, 
and is meant to command the belief of others. 

When, however, we ascribe authority to dogma, we are 
not committing ourselves to any theory of the Church’s 
authority in relation to doctrine, nor to any particular view 
of the nature and constitution of the Church itself. These 
are separate questions. ‘The nature, the limits, the value 
of authority in reference to belief may well be examined 
hereafter. All that we now maintain is that the term dogma 
implies, not only definite statement, but the existence and 
action of the Church within which it originates, or by which 
it is set forth. To this extent it has authority. Theological 
dogmas in themselves may be true or false,—this they 
have in common with other definitions and formularies; 
the authority propounding them may be legitimate or il- 
legitimate, trustworthy or untrustworthy, as is the case 
with other authorities,—inquiry into these matters {is not 
foreclosed ; but the term we are discussing, whether used 
with more or less of accuracy, must be held to connote 
definiteness and authority in the statement of essential 
Christian truth. 

In thus inserting the word essential it is not necessary that 
we should accept the challenge to say what truths are essen- 
tial to the Christian faith, and what are not. The question 
of fundamentals is too complicated to be a matter of subordi- 
nate inquiry in connection with our present subject. > Let it 
suffice that we assume that the term essential as applied to 
doctrines is not an unmeaning one, and that the word dogma 
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is reserved for those statements of Christian truth which are 
primary and fundamental in their importance. 

A final word may be said as to the difference between 
doctrine and dogma. It is not always easy to observe the 
distinction, seeing that there is no general agreement among 
writers on the subject. Some would employ the word doc- 
trine to denote familiar and informal teaching, and dogma 
that which is more guarded and precise. Others would 
confine the word doctrine to the authoritative teaching of 
inspiration, and dogma to that teaching when formulated by 
the Church. ‘To quote an honoured theologian of our own, 
‘‘ Let the word doctrine be sacred to the Bible, and dogma 
be handed over to the Church.”’ The distinction thus drawn 
is clear and valuable, but it seems to require the additional 
canon just named, that, while Christian truth in its endless 
details may be grasped and moulded by the dogmatic prin- 
ciple, no statement or definition deserves to be called a dogma 
which is not of primary importance in the scheme of Christian 
doctrine. This economy in the use of the term will prevent 
some misunderstanding and much prejudice. 

The dogmatic principle, we are now justified in saying, is 
that which aims at giving formal and authoritative statement 
to essential Christian truth, We have next to examine the 
two important conceptions included in our definition. What 
is the necessity for defining and formulating, and within what 
limits may they be carried on? And, second, what is the 
nature of the authority that may be claimed for doctrinal 
formularies ? 

I. The necessity for definitions and formulas of belief 
arises from— 

(1) The character of Revelation ; 
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(2) The vocation of the Church; and 

(3) The requirements of the Human Mind. 

Let these be considered in their order. 

(1) First, then, the Character of Revelation itself is re- 
sponsible, if the word may be allowed, for the existence of a 
dogmatic theology.. Under any conceivable mode of reveal- 
ing God’s will, some responsibility will devolve upon the 
minds of men and of communities by the mere existence of 
such revelation. It must be apprehended. The meaning of 
the terms employed, and the relation of its component parts, 
must be ascertained and recorded. Nor will it be possible to 
refrain from inferential reasonings, since we may take it to 
be equally improbable that a revelation should supply no 
grounds for further inferences, and that all inferences from 
revealed truth should be themselves matter of revelation. 
‘The importance of revealed truths, their spiritual suggestive- 
ness, and, it may be, the very form in which they are con- 
veyed, will irresistibly impel to processes of comparison and 
inference. We cannot conceive a Revelation which would 
not lead to the formation of a theology. What, then, is the 
character in this respect of the Revelation we possess? God 
has spoken to us “ by divers portions and in divers manners.” 
For 1,500 years His revelation grew to completeness. By 
lawgivers and leaders of the people, by priests and prophets, 
by psalmists and chroniclers God spoke to our fathers, till in 
the last days He spoke to us in His Son, “the effulgence of 
His glory and the very image of His substance.” ‘To this 
Revelation belongs a twofold perfection. Perfect in respect 
of the temporary and economic purposes for which its various 
portions were successively given, it is perfect in its enduring 
completeness and adequacy as a whole, the one Revelation of 
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God to man. But its perfection is in itself, and only passes 
into the sphere of man’s apprehension through the exercise of 
his moral and intellectual faculties, quickened and illuminated 
by the Spirit of God. Upon us devolves the noble duty of 
searching the Scriptures, and of drawing together into the 
unity of an enlightened perception the various elements of the 
one Revelation. Its ‘ divers portions”’ and ‘‘ divers manners”’ 
compel us to compare, to analyse, to classify, to draw in- 
ferences, to find terms in which to embody conclusions and 
results. In no other way can we even approach complete- 
ness of knowledge and belief. Let a single example suffice. 
The whole of Scripture is a revelation of God, His nature, 
attributes, and will. In form it is as unlike as possible to 
that in which our creeds and doctrinal treatises set forth these 
great themes. It would indeed be a dull pedantic soul that 
wished the method of revelation to resemble the methods of 
theology; but he is almost as unwise who assumes that a 
perfect revelation leaves no place or function for theology. 
Concerning the nature of God Seripture records facts whose 
relation to each other it is absolutely necessary to determine. 
Always and everywhere it testifies that there is one God; yet 
in the Old Testament there are intimations of some kind of 
plurality in the Godhead, and in the New Testament we 
learn that the Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy 
Ghost is God, and yet they are not three Gods, but one and 
the same God. Further, though Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are one God, they are distinguished one from anothe 

as personal agents. Hach of these statements is the sum and 
result of many passages of Scripture. Ought we to refrain, 
can we refrain from thus gathering them into summaries ? 
And what shall we do with our summaries when arrived at? 
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We can neither keep them apart from one another, nor 
simply lay them side by side and leave the matter so. A 
final expression must be sought, an ultimate summary in 
which, if possible, all previous and lesser ones shall be 
gathered up, for in this way also it is ours to “seek the Lord 
if haply we may feel after Him and find Him.” If it be 
said that this is a rash and unwarranted endeavour, we 
answer that it is sanctioned, nay it is prompted, by the 
‘‘ lively oracles’? themselves. The things which are revealed 
belong unto us, and we have hardly made them our own 
until we have combined their testimony, and discovered, if it 
may be, the hidden unity that underlies and holds together 
the manifold utterances of the Word of God. Thus did the 
Christian Church in early times, not alone from the exigencies 
of her calling, but under the attraction of glorious truths 
newly visible above the horizon, labour to formulate her doc- 
trine of the nature and attributes of God. In the course of 
this endeavour, when the two paramount languages of earth 
were waiting upon her need, and yielding their wealth to 
furnish her vocabulary, the word Trinity rose to her lips, a 
term henceforth redeemed from all uses but one, and finally, 
not without perils on the right hand and on the left, the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity received dogmatic form to which 
we may boldly say that fifteen centuries have added nothing, 
even as they have taken nothing away. 

We may linger for a moment over this noblest achievement 
of the Dogmatic Principle, the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity formulated in the cecumenical creeds, and faithfully 
reflected in the leading confessions of Christendom. The 
term itself, excelling in dignity and strength, stands at the 
head of those in which dogmatic theology interprets Divine 
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revelation. It is at once scholastic and devotional; it 
belongs to the schools of learning, and to the congregation 
where God is worshipped in the assembly of His saints. In 
creeds and articles it ceases not to testify that “in unity of 
the Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost;” 
and in the prayer of humble and penitent souls the separate 
invocations of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are crowned 
and perfected by the prayer: ‘ O holy, blessed, and glorious 
Trinity, three Persons, and one God, have mercy upon us 
miserable sinners.”’ 

In the confession of the Holy Trinity we may say with but 
little reservation that Christendom ‘is builded as a city that 
is compact together.”’ The schism between Hast and West in 
the matter of the double procession of the Holy Spirit hardly 
disturbs the unity of their consent in this great dogma. 
Between Rome and the Churches of the Reformation, here at 
least is no issue raised, the great convulsion of the sixteenth 
century having left this foundation of faith unshaken. The 
Lutheran and Reformed Confessions, the English Articles 
and the Westminster Confession, are here at one with the 
Decrees of Trent. The very sharpness of controversy and 
width of separation in other matters, does but render the 
agreement of the Churches in this fundamental belief the more 
impressive. To the fact of this agreement Rome bears 
witness as well as we. Speaking of the Three Creeds, and of 
the doctrinal decrees which the first four general councils have 
laid down respecting the Trinity and the Person of Christ, 
Moehler, the learned Romish historian of doctrine, is pleased 
to say: “These formularies constitute the common property 
of the separate churches—the precious dowry which the over- 
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wise daughters carried away with them from the maternal 
house to their new settlements.” We will not quarrel with 
the metaphor, nor argue upon the disparaging epithet applied 
to the daughters. Enough that they ‘ hearkened and inclined 
their ear, and forgot their own people and their father’s. 
house, that the King might have pleasure in their beauty, 
and that they might worship Him.’ Happy alike in that. 
which they carried away with them and that which they left 
behind, they may well bear the reproach of overwisdom, and 
we, their children, shall not be prevented by a sharp word 
from acknowledging that beneath the wood, and hay, and 
stubble of her later dogmas, Rome still preserves the ancient 
and catholic doctrine of the Trinity and of the Person 
of Christ. And ‘we therein do rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice.’ 

(2) The second of the causes to which we have ascribed 
the growth of dogma is The Vocation of the Church, or the- 
necessities of her office as witness and defender of the truth. 

It has been well observed that ‘‘ the nations which filled 
the earth before the establishment of Christianity had cere- 
monies of devotion, sacrifices, libations, and priesthood, but. 
they had no articles of faith, no dogmatic theology. They . 
were never taught whether the objects of their adoration 
were true personal beings, or merely personifications of the: 
wondrous powers of nature; even their mysteries consisted 
only in the performance of certain rites and practices, and 
were not accompanied by the delivery and acceptance of any 
dogma.”* With Christianity it is otherwise. It reveals the 


* Leibnitz’s Lssais de Théodicée, quoted in Swainson’s History of the 
Nicene and Apostles’ Creed. 
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Person and the redeeming acts of the incarnate Son of God 
and along with these, responsibilities, duties, consequences 
which have man’s whole being for their domain, and time and 
eternity for their duration. The Apostles preached Jesus 
and the resurrection; preached Jesus by setting forth His 
Divine-human person, His authority and office and mission ; 
preached the resurrection by witnessing to the fact and de- 
claring its meaning and results, and called men to a definite 
belief and confession—“ for with the heart men believe unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.” As occasion required, the truths of the Gospel 
were presented in brief summaries, or expanded into long and. 
detailed statements; but, under all circumstances, to preach 
the Gospel was to make known the truths concerning Christ, 
and the commands and promises that centred in His person. 
These constituted the ‘‘ faith once delivered to the saints,”’ the 
“deposit,” or “thing committed to him” which Timothy 
was exhorted to “guard through the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in us.” Then, as time went on, came short sum- 
maries of doctrine for use within the churches, forms of 
instruction for catechumens, confessions of belief to be made 
by candidates for baptism, directions as to faith and practice 
for the preseryation and furtherance of believers in the way 
of holiness. |It can hardly be questioned that the earliest 
formularies of the nature of creeds were expansions of the 
baptismal formula, and that they were used in connection with 
the administration of baptism.. Thus simply and naturally 
did the Dogmatic Principle come into operation within the 
Church. Had there been no other influences working to- 
wards the same end, the necessities of the teaching office 
would have led to the formation of dogma. The dogmatic 
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method, whatever may be said against it, is the method of 
the teacher, not only of religion, but of knowledge of every 
kind, so far at least as its elements are concerned. In every 
school, in every household, the foundations of knowledge are 
laid in young minds in the form of dogma. Even where 
there is the promise of largest intellectual freedom farther on, 
when the region to be traversed is one where authority cannot 
accompany the student, and no sound other than that of his 
own footfall will reach his ear, even then the first steps must 
be taken under authority, and the first grounds of belief be 
those which dogmatic teaching supplies. And the dogmatic 
method of teaching, which experience sustains and justifies, 
has its analogies in the constitution of the human mind and 
its relations to knowledge generally. If the teacher is found 
saying to the scholar, ‘ You must for the present hypotheti- 
cally believe, believe upon authority what you may not now 
adequately understand, and this as a condition for under- 
standing hereafter,’ nature uses similar language to us all. 
In the order of nature belief always precedes knowledge, and 
is the condition of instruction. And when knowledge is at 
its completest, it rests upon primary and indemonstrable facts 
of intelligence, the dogmatic foundations, so to speak, laid by 
God Himself in the form of natural and necessary beliefs. 
But to return to the dogmatic teaching of religion. If it 
be impossible to dispense with the dogmatic method in the 
arts and sciences, still less can it be dispensed with here. 
Nothing but the exigencies of a desperate argument could 
have given rise to the phrase “the Bible without note or 
comment.’ Let such a restriction be suggested in the case 
of any other book, and who would not perceive its absurdity ? 
Let the leanest and barest of human studies be selected, and 
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if it be a condition that no questions may be asked or expla- 
nations given, that all definitions, formulas, summaries, and 
expressions of judgment and opinion on the teacher’s part are 
forbidden, who will undertake his office? And yet in these 
studies none but intellectual qualities may be engaged, and 
no facts or reasonings be concerned that in any way involve 
the moral nature ; while in religion and morals it is not the 
understanding merely, but eminently the conscience and the 
will that are addressed, faculties that make light of all 
didactic methods that do not use the direct imperative “ Thou 
shalt,” and ‘‘ Thou shalt not.” Moreover, the foundations of 
Christian faith and practice must be laid in childhood, in the 
period of life, that is to say, which beyond all others claims 
positive and authoritative teaching. And while all’men are 
children for a time, the majority never emerge from child- 
hood, so far as concerns dependence on moral and intellectual 
guidance. If, then, Christianity is to be successfully pro- 
pagated, if its truths are to be widely effective over the lives 
of men and nations, the common modes of instruction must 
be, as they have ever been, dogmatic. Now and again we 
hear protests against the injustice of committing young minds 
to fixed beliefs, and, along with these, suggestions towards a 
kind of teaching, free from bias and prepossessions, that shall 
wholly abstain from influencing its scholars in their conclu- 
sions. But the protests are not sincere—the suggestions are 
not acted on by those who make them. It turns out to be 
a revolt against particular dogmas, not against the dogmatic 
method which, contradictory as it may appear, finds some of 
its chief professors among its opponents. 

Along with the office of teaching doctrine, that of defend- 
ing it pertains to the Christian Church. Having laid down 
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certain positions concerning God and man, sin and salvation, 
it cannot be matter of indifference in what sense these state- 
ments are received. They may be subjected to serious mis- 
apprehension. On some ambiguity of statement conflicting 
interpretations may arise, and one and another of these, 
allying itself with existing tendencies of thought, or falling 
in with some special characteristics of the time or the place, 
may run.on to perilous extremes. An aspect or element of 
truth may be separated from all that qualifies and maintains 
its place and proportion in the general scheme, and may 
actually be developed into a falsehood of vast dimensions. 
Or a truth hitherto assumed rather than formulated may need 
to be secured by a definition. These possibilities have, in the 
course of history, been realised over and over again. ‘The 
development of doctrine in the Christian Church must be 
regarded in its actual, not its ideal, progress, It has not 
advanced by regular stages of logical construction, nor as the 
accompaniment and expression of an even and measurable 
growth of spiritual life. The dogmatic faith has been for- 
mulated amid conflict, and by reason of conflict. We may 
go farther, and say that the existing body of dogmatic and 
confessional theology carries upon it the marks of the doc- 
trinal controversies to which in such great part it owes its 
existence. ‘This may seem to be a serious admission, in- 
volving us in dangerous concessions to the advocates of non- 
dogmatic religion. Is it not made matter of reproach by 
them that theology is overweighted by the past, and 
needs to be disengaged from it if it is to live in the 
future? But our admissions, properly weighed, will not be 
found to serve their cause. Although their polemic origin is 
urged in disparagement of creeds and confessions, it is difficult 
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to see the justice of the reproach, or indeed to see how it 
could have been otherwise. There is a development of doc- 
trine within the Scripture which throws some light upon this 
matter. The teaching both of our Lord and His Apostles to 
a great extent had its occasion and took its form from exist- 
ing and definite errors in thought and practice. Not only 
were these reproved, but truth was exhibited in such aspects 
and proportions as most effectually to refute them. ‘This is 
notably the case in the writings of St. Paul. Some among 
the Corinthians had said there is no resurrection of the dead ; 
this gives rise to the Apostle’s great discourse on the resur- 
rection (1 Cor. xv.). The Galatians had gone wrong in 
bringing in circumcision and other works of the law; the 
Apostle not only administers reproof, but expounds the rela- 
tion between the old and the new covenants, and clears the 
doctrine of justification from the perversions of the legal and 
ritualistic spirit. The Epistle to the Colossians could not 
have been what it is but for the Gnostic speculations on the 
relation of the Infinite and the Finite, and on the nature and 
origin of evil against which it was directed. 

It would be easy to urge beforehand the improbability of 
this method of inspired teaching. It might be said to be 
below the dignity of such teaching to start from points 
presented by human weakness and error; that catholic and 
permanent doctrine could not afford to entangle itself with 
Jocal and temporary questions; that in proportion as it re- 
flected the characteristics of any period its fitness to mould 
and govern following ages was diminished. But objections 
of this kind, and all others drawn from antecedent proba- 
bility, disappear before the facts of the case. The Epistles 
of St. Paul are not prevented by their origin from speaking 
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with authority to successive generations. It is equally true 
that they have characteristics determined by the time, the 
place, the circumstances of their origin; and that in respect 
of authority and fitness to rule men’s faith, they are not “‘ for 
an age, but for all time.” Corinthian schisms and Colossian 
heresies have passed away, but the Epistles that were written 
to heal the schism and confute the heresy are with us to this 
day, ‘‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” 

In spite, then, of abstract objections, we cannot allow that 
the development of doctrine through conflict with error is a 
blemish, or source of weakness, in the New Testament 
Scriptures. Here, as everywhere, the actual method of the 
Divine government leaves far below it the narrow wisdom 
which prescribes beforehand what is likeliest and best. 

In applying this consideration to our subject, it is not 
intended to compare the subsequent development of doctrine 
with that contained in the New Testament, in respect of 
authority. The distinction involved in the very term in- 
spiration is not a wayward or artificial one. It lies deep 
in the history of the kingdom of God, attested and illustrated 
in a thousand ways, and must be here assumed. But the 
point of comparison is this—that both within the compass of 
the New Testament, and in the subsequent course of Christian 
history, the development of doctrine was largely the result of 
conflict with error. This in itself forms no presumption 
against its worth; for in the New Testament we have in- 
spired teaching accepting the conditions, and following the 
requirements, of controversy, without detriment to its abso- 
lute and permanent value; and if in post-Apostolic times the 
same conditions prevail, no presumption lies against the 
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development of doctrine in this respect. Truth as truth owes 
nothing to error, but in our apprehension of truth we may 
owe much to conflict with error. Few of man’s best pos- 
sessions are arrived at except along this stormy path. The 
truths in philosophy and science, in political and social life, 
now most firmly held and highly prized among us, have a 
record of strife, and suffering, and long endeavour, that will 
compare with the history of our creeds and formularies. 
Liberty is the last result of many a struggle with oppression ; 
truth is the treasure that remains after the winnowing and 
sifting of many errors. There is no science, or art, or 
sphere of human effort from which the reproach can be 
levelled at theology that peace is the result and crown of 
successful war. 

Before passing from this branch of the subject, a remark 
or two may be made upon the expression ‘ development of 
doctrine,’’ more than once employed. This very useful term 
lies, not unnaturally, under some suspicion, from its connec- 
tion on the one hand with rationalistic, and on the other with 
Romish speculation. There is a modern Romish “ Theory of 
Development,” of which Dr. Newman’s celebrated essay is 
the classical exposition, and there is a rationalistic theory 
which is an application of the hypothesis of evolution to the 
religious ideas of man. According to the former, the process 
of development is the expansion, under an infallible directing 
authority, of doctrinal germs and ideas into a variety of new 
forms and aspects, “‘and the existing belief of the Roman 
communion is its mature result.” According to the other 
theory, all religious conceptions have their origin in the 
human mind, and Christian doctrine is but one branch of 
its general progress, the Scriptures themselves, and all beliefs 
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arising from them, being the natural outgrowth and product 
of the mind acted upon by surrounding conditions. These 
opposing theories have much in common, and this among the 
rest—that truth is not made the test of dogma. In the one 
case authority is the sole criterion; in the other there is, 
properly speaking, no criterion at all, seeing that, from the 
rationalistie point of view, dogma can possess no other kind 
of truth than a temporary and relative adaptation to the 
religious consciousness from which it springs. But between 
these opposing theories there is room for a theory of doctrinal 
development which is allied neither with the one nor the 
other. It is distinguished from them by the following 
“notes.” Lirst. Development does not consist in additions 
to the Revelation contained in Holy Scriptures; in other 
words, it does not call new doctrines into existence. Second. 
It is development, not of doctrine in its subject matter, but 
in the understanding and apprehension of the Church; and, 
Third. Neither for the process nor for the results of develop- 
ment is infallibility claimed, or anything beyond the general 
guidance and blessing of Him who is ‘ Head over all things to 
the Church,” a guidance which we have abundant reason to 
know does not preclude the possibility of error in His people. 

Having thus briefly examined two of the causes operating 
within the Christian Church towards the formation of dogma, 
viz., the character of Revelation, and the necessities of the 
Church’s vocation, we must now proceed to the third of the 
causes assigned. 

(3) The Dogmatic Principle, as a defining and formulating 
principle, has its essential and necessary cause in the Reguire- 
ments of the Human Mind. We are not only created with the 
faculty of knowledge, but with a tendency to classify our 
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knowledge, to reduce it to system, and, if possible, to carry it 
up into unity. The mind cannot be content while facts or 
phenomena within its range are isolated: an intellectual 
necessity is experienced for connecting causes with effects, 
and parts with the whole to which they belong. The re- 
semblances and differences which we perceive become grounds 
of classification, and in no direction does the mind more 
constantly press than towards a classification that shall be 
final and exhaustive. The relation of this mental tendency to 
philosophy and theology is thus characterised by fit repre- 
sentatives of each. In his Lectures on Metaphysics, Sir 
William Hamilton says: ‘‘ Reason, concatenating thoughts 
and objects into system, and tending always upwards from 
particular facts to general laws, from general laws to 
universal principles, is never satisfied in its ascent till it 
comprehend (what, however, it can never do) all laws in 
a single formula, and consummate all conditional knowledge 
in the unity of unconditional existence.’’ In the Introduction 
to his Compendium of Theology, Dr. Pope writes: ‘The 
aim of theology is to exhibit the grounds and principles, the 
connection and harmonies, the results and applications, of the 
facts of revelation. In common with every science, it obeys 
the laws of the human mind, which demands that the 
materials of its knowledge should be inductively generalised 
and systematically arranged; and, in common with every 
science, it arranges its materials for use and_ practical 
application.” 

In its endeavours then to arrive at dogmatic conclusions, 
theology is well within its rights as a science. All science 
works towards dogma, and, in every department, ‘ counts not 
itself to have apprehended’ until hypothesis and experiment 
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have brought it to the formula of which it was in quest. 
Science glories in proportion as it becomes dogmatic, as it is 
able, that is to say, to announce in definite terms some 
constant ratio, or true cause, or exact measure of a force. 
Newton’s law of gravitation and Dalton’s laws of combining 
proportions are illustrious instances of scientific truth brought 
to dogmatic form. The formulas in which these laws are 
expressed are among the best treasures of modern civilisa- 
tion,—some would even say, the most impressive testimonies 
we have to the powers of the human mind. 

Be that as it may, the growth of dogma marks the progress 
of science. The transition from mere empirical to theoretical 
and systematised knowledge has its record and measure in 
precise definitions and formulated results. These are to the 
schools of science what dogmatic decisions are to the schools 
of theology. In the one region as in the other there may 
be hasty generalisations and erroneous conclusions, but the 
method, common alike to science and theology, is not thereby 
discredited. 

‘ But,’ it may be said, ‘a scientific dogma is an assured con- 
clusion, a statement of truth arrived at by appropriate 
methods of inquiry; whereas theological dogmas are of the 
nature of assumptions, and are grounded, not upon proof, but 
upon authority. The one is a goal or landing-place to which 
we come, the other a starting-point arbitrarily assumed.’ It 
is to be hoped that the nature of this misapprehension is by 
this time apparent. In so far as dogmas are confident ex- 
pressions of & priori judgment, whether in science or theology, 
we abandon them to their critics; but the true dogma is, as 
we have seen, the result of the inductive method applied to 
the materials of knowledge. A formulated decision, in 
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science or in theology, will be at once a goal in relation to 
the process by which it was reached, and a starting-point in 
relation to succeeding inquiries. The history of a dogma 
may be divided into two portions—the one embracing its 
origin and history up to the point of attaining full ex- 
pression, and the other exhibiting its subsequent influence 
on progress or discovery. In this respect no invidious 
comparisons may be made between religious and scientific 
dogma. In theology, as in science, formulas are results 
arrived at; but the converse is equally true, in science as 
in theology formulas are foundations, and in either domain 
the caution applies, ‘‘Let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereupon.” 

In thus comparing theology with physical or mental 
science, we are content with the general analogy of their 
methods and results. Doubtless, differences as well as 
resemblances will present themselves to our minds. Scientific 
method undergoes modification in the different spheres in 
which it is applied. Its application is simplest in connection 
with purely material phenomena, and becomes more com- 
plicated as we pass into the region of moral and spiritual 
truth. Here not only is the subject-matter more subtle and 
refined, but serious disturbing causes come into action within 
the observer which did not arise before. The infirmities and 
errors of mind which accompany all man’s efforts after know- 
ledge have more than their analogue in the deep defects of 
his moral and spiritual nature. Hence, as has been well said, 
‘the physical sciences may be properly made the practice- 
cround of the reasoning powers,’’ and, we would add, 
theology is the sphere in which those powers find themselves 
at once summoned to their noblest, most arduous task, and 
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weighted with their heaviest disadvantage. But not thus, 
thank God, is the statement of the case complete. Over no 
other province of inquiry do such Divine promises of help and 
guidance breathe encouragement. To what other seeker is it 
said, ** the Spirit of truth shall guide you into all the truth... 
He shall take of Mine and declare it unto you’’? The nature 
of our subject bids us make prominent the method common to 
theology and to science in general; but theology has a 
blessing all its own. Immeasurably raised above all other 
sciences in the greatness of its subject-matter, distinguished 
from them all in the way it discovers and rebukes the folly 
and feebleness of man, it is equally distinguished by the 
provision it discloses for enlightening the eyes and directing 
the heart of the true inquirer. ‘‘ The meek will He guide 
in judgment, and the meek will He teach His way.” 

But to return :—With the claim of theology to be a science 
the legitimacy of the Dogmatic Principle is established— 
established, let it be observed, by the right of every science 
to classify its facts and formulate its conclusions. ‘The 
Dogmatic Principle is also justified, as we have seen, by the 


o, and indeed de- 


character of Revelation itself, sanctioning, 


manding, the efforts which an intellectual necessity compels 
us to make. And in the practical requirements of the 
Church’s vocation, outward and historic causes combine with 
these inherent characteristics of revealed truth and of the 
human mind to give rise to the theology of dogma. Other 
causes might doubtless be named as contributing in their 
measure to the same end, but the grounds assigned are, we 
are persuaded, sufficient to vindicate the Dogmatic Principle. 
Further than this our argument has not, thus far, sought to go. 
The vindication of the Dogmatic Principle is one thing, the 
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defence of particular dogmas is another. So far as these 
are concerned, the proper tests have yet to be supplied. A 
certain principle, capable of wide and varied application, and 
fruitful of great results, is accredited, but that is all. It is to 
the application of the principle that we must now direct our 
attention. 

In our definition of the Dogmatic Principle, it will be 
remembered that we included the idea of authority. Both in 
popular acceptation and in its stricter meaning a dogma is an 
authoritative utterance. It is a decision arrived at, and is put 
forth as such. This is at once its merit and demerit. The 
principle of authority which has so much to do with the forma- 
tion of opinion, and with the general conduct of human life, 
cannot, as we have seen, be excluded from the teaching of 


religion. What are the limits to its exercise? If authority in 


matters of faith be underestimated, we surrender, it may be, 
a chief evidence and principal support of religion; if it be 
overestimated, allegiance will be transferred from religion 
itself to the guarantees by which it is accredited. 

What shall we say to those who demand an adequate 
guaranteeing authority for all belief, and again to those who 
repudiate all authority in matters of faith? This is no 
imaginary issue. It presses upon Christendom at this hour 
with tremendous force. We of the Reformed Evangelical 
Churches are called upon from the right hand and the left to 
accept authority, and to repudiate authority. The Romanist 
and the Rationalist unite (not for the first or only time) in 
assuring us that the only alternative is authority in religion 
absolute and infallible, or no authority at all. Both declare 
our position logically untenable. Rome reproaches us with 
wilfulness and arrogance in accepting the principle of 
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authority where it suits our purpose, and breaking away 
from it when it does not. Her language is ‘ You accept 
the Nicene Creed, but exclude that of Pius IV.; you receive 
the Church’s doctrine of Original Sin, and reject that 
of Purgatory, and the Primacy of Peter.’ Rationalist 
criticism chimes in approvingly. ‘ Your Protestantism is an 
illogical compromise. You believe so much on authority that 
you might as well believe. more. You have accepted a 
principle, and then hesitate and bargain as to the application 
of it. If authority is good for anything as a ground of 
belief, it is good for more than you are willing to admit. 
Hither come back or go forward. Choose between reason 
and authority, but don’t try to unite principles that are 
mutually destructive.’ To most of us it may appear the 
easiest thing in the world to decline the alternatives thus 
presented. But it would be a mistake to suppose they do 
not powerfully appeal to very many minds. Perversions to 
Romanism have been a notable feature in the religious history 
of this country during the last generation, and there is 
abundant testimony, much of it of an autobiographical 
character, as to the motives that have led men to Rome. 
Beyond and above all other motives, the desire for authority 
in religion has driven them step by step to the Church that 
claims to be infallible. Pausing for a moment on her 
threshold, with one final exercise of private judgment to 
renounce private judgement for ever, they have passed within 
her portals, to find such repose as her infallibility may afford. 
With personal responsibility exhausted in one great act of 
abnegation, doubtless many have found that Church a place of 


rest not unlike ‘ the island-valley,”’ 


“ Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly.” 
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Others, again, having gone part of the way, and come 
near enough to the would-be sponsor and guide of souls, to 
see the joints and patches of a human invention instead of 
the radiant beauty of a Divine creation, have turned back, 
henceforth declaring truth unknowable, and authority a vain 
pretence. A main part of the strength of the ultramontane 
position on the one side, and of the rationalistic on the other, 
is a kind of logical completeness exceedingly effective with 
many minds. A principle that is unqualified and consistent 
throughout, that has at least the merit of distinctness and 
unity, possesses controversial advantages over another that 
has limitations, and requires to be qualified in statement, and 
balanced and compensated in application. ‘The theory of an 
absolute authority vested in the Church to determine and 
pronounce upon all matters of faith is at least intelligible ; it 
may be without foundation, but its front is broad, and its 
attitude imposing. As a theory it is confident, it reveals no 
misgivings, it has no saving clauses, and shrinks from none 
of the inferences to which it leads. ‘Authority, to be 
authority at all, must,’ it is said, ‘be infallible. A guide that 
can err is no guide.’ To what poor advantage, by the side of 
an infallible Church, must a Church appear that eagerly 
asserts her liability to error, and anxiously disclaims just that 
authority which is required of her. <A big, bold claim to 
authority, which may be roughly condensed into ‘‘ Whatever 
the Church teaches is to be believed,” will make its voice 
more readily heard than a modest and cautious theory which 
says, ‘The Church of Christ has authority in relation to 
doctrine, but it is not infallible, and as a matter of fact her 
authority is subject to many limitations.”’ 

What shall we say then to the notion of authority 
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fundamental alike in the scientific and in the popular 
theology of Rome? The history of its development is far 
too lengthy and complex for review, nor is this the time to 
dwell upon the results of which it has been so fruitful. Our 
one question shall be, ‘‘ What is the authority for that 
authority?” We are in the presence of a church and a 
hierarchy, a theology and an ecclesiastical system. The 
claim that underlies, upholds, and animates the whole vast. 
structure is the claim of authority,—of authority, that is, 
infallibly to determine what men are to believe. Whether 
vested in popes and council, or in popes alone, matters not. 
It is claimed for the Church, and that not an abstract or ideal 
Church, but the organised and historic community of which 
the Bishop of Rome is the acknowledged head, that it 
possesses infallible authority in matters pertaining to faith 
and morals; that through it, as through an organ of its own 
creation, the Divine Mind declares itself as to the meaning of 
revelation. Surely we may be allowed to ask, ‘“‘ Who gave 
thee this authority ?”’ With this question we touch the root. 
and heart of the whole Papal system, and the answer we 
obtain is more amazing than all beside in that great system. 
Volumes more than can be numbered have been written in 
defence of its authority. Learning, eloquence, zeal, have 
asserted, vindicated, and glorified it for centuries past. 
Within our own time the top-stone has been put upon the 
structure by the dogma of the personal infallibility of the 
Pope. On what does this authority, in the last place, rest? 
Let the answer be noted. | 
Not on tradition. ‘Tradition, properly speaking, can. 
originate nothing. It is but the handing on of belief, or 
sentiment, or thought. The etymology of the word should 
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guard us from ascribing to tradition functions beyond its 
province. 

Not on Scripture. Such arguments from Scripture as are 
used to sustain this authority are after-thoughts. They did 
not precede, they do not account for it; they were called in 
to justify its existence. It is sought to make certain Scrip- 
ture yield proof after the event; that the claim itself arose 
from those Scriptures never was, and never can be, shown. 

The claim rests upon the antecedent probability that such 
an authority must needs exist. Literally, this is all! First, 
the assumption, there must be somewhere an infallible 
authority, and then, Rome says, ‘‘ Take my word for it, I 
am that authority.” It comes to this :—all matters of belief 
must be accredited and guaranteed by infallible authority, or 
else we are in confusion and anarchy, nothing is sure, no one 
knows what to believe; but the infallible authority itself 
must be taken on trust. This is not a caricature, but a 
summary of the literature of the question. I must refer 
again to the remarkable treatise written by the finest genius 
that Rome now counts among her scholars and divines. I 
mean the Hssay on Development, by Dr. Newman. The 
ultimate point on which the whole argument turns is the 
existence of an infallible guide who pronounces with certainty 
the fact of a development being right or wrong. Here then 
is the place to prove the existence of such a guide, and if 
learning, and eloquence, fineness of perception and delicacy 
of touch, are required for the task, this is not only the hour 
but the man. Well, what is the nature of the proof given? 
Let the student unwind the fine-wrought passages, almost 
irresistible in their dialectic subtlety, their grace of insinu- 
ation, and power of hinting and suggesting conclusions 
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beyond the evidence adduced, and what does he find? 
Nothing but the argument from antecedent probability, 
appearing and reappearing in every variety of rhetorical 
form. ‘* Such an authority must needs exist. The need of it 
is the strongest of arguments in favour of the fact of its 
supply.” ‘ The common sense of mankind feels that the very 
idea of revelation implies a present, infallible guide.” “If 
Christianity is both social and dogmatic, and intended for all 
ages, it must, humanly speaking, have an infallible ex- 


’ This is Dr. Newman’s language. Nothing more 


pounder.’ 
or better has been said, or can be said, for infallible authority. 
The whole strength of its case lies in antecedent probability. 
Eloquence can adorn this argument; it cannot add to its 
logical value. But, to all representations that there must be 
visible guarantee and infallible authority, we have only to 
answer ‘‘ Why?” An assumption has logical value only 
until it is challenged. What are these specious anticipations 
of what God must do or will do worth in presence of the 
facts of the case? The worlds constructed on & priort prin- 
ciples in the minds of philosophers are very different from the 
actual world that God has made; and we need not be sur- 
prised if the revelation we possess does not conform in all 
respects to notions formed beforehand. _ The memorable 
words of Butler will here recur to many: ‘‘ As we are in 
no sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what 
degree, or by what means, it were to have been expected, 
that God would naturally instruct us ; so upon supposition of 
His affording us light and instruction by revelation . . . we 
are in no sort judges, by what methods, and in what propor- 
tion, it were to be expected that this supernatural light and 
instruction would be afforded. . . . We know not beforehand 
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whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly probable, or 
doubtful. . . . In like manner we are wholly ignorant. . . 
how far, or in what way, God would interpose miraculously, to 
quality them to whom He should originally make the reve- 
lation, for communicating the knowledge given by it; and to 
secure their doing it to the age in which they should live; 
and to secure its being transmitted to posterity.”’ 

Let us then avoid the perils of pronouncing beforehand 


- upon what ‘‘ must needs be’? in the way of authority, and of 


authority, and of endeavouring to torture facts into agree- 
ment with our theory. Let us rather, taking hold upon the 
fact of revelation, and bearing in mind the analogy supplied 
by the constitution and course of nature, ask, ‘* What ground 
is there for this hypothesis of an infallible authority to 
interpret and develop revelation?” There is no reply. The 
spell is broken. The vast structure, rising to the very 
heavens, and flinging its shadows over all the earth, trembles 
to its base, and sinks into the sand on which it rose. ‘I 
went by, and lo, it was gone: I sought it, but its place could 
nowhere be found” (Ps. Ixxiii, 37). 

We shall perhaps be prepared to listen with equanimity to 
the evils prophesied as following: the rejection of infallible 
authority. These resolve themselves into utter uncertainty 
as regards belief, with all its consequent attendant sorrow 
and loss. The perils of private judgment are made to figure 
gloomily in the account. The term is loaded with every 
possible reproach. It is made to imply wilfulness and arro- 
gance, ignorance and presumption, shallowness and conceit. 
As a mental condition it lacks humility, and reverence, and 
teachableness. Asa mental act it is unreasonable and un- 
lawful, It is always considered as unaided by the Spirit of 
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God, or its claim to such aid is treated with contempt as the 
delusion of fanatics. The exercise of the intellectual faculties, 
which is censured under the name of Private Judgment, is 
thus satirised by a master of sarcasm: ‘‘ We exult in what 
we think our indefeasible right and glorious privilege to 
choose and settle our religion for ourselves; and we stigma- 
tise it as a bondage to be bid take for granted what the wise, 
good, and many have gone over and determined long before, 
or to submit to what God has revealed.” 

But when this storm has gone over our heads, and we 
have time to take our breath again, we make reply. Though 
neither private judgment nor Church authority be infallible, 
both the one and the other may be good for something. 
When disparagement is too wide and sweeping we may wait 
composedly till it has spent its force. What is this miserable 
creature private judgment, this parent of all heresies and 
source of all mischief, this rebel against authority and law, 
this other Satan presenting himself among the sons of God ? 
It proves to be nothing less than the reason and the under- 
standing, the whole sum of the intellectual faculties, all that 
whereby man 7s man, that is, a moral and responsible being, 
all that whereby each man is himself and no other. This it 
is which by a false antithesis is contrasted with authority. 
It is the conscience and reason of man which, even when 
seeking Divine guidance, are declared untrustworthy and 
incapable in relation to spiritual truth. But this is to prove 
too much. On what is our whole belief in God and Christ 
founded? If the faculties through which alone Revelation 
can be apprehended are, we do not say imperfect, but funda- 
mentally incapable, there is an end of the matter. No reve- 
lation, and for the matter of that, no infallible Teacher of 
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doctrine can be of service to those whose faculties are thus 
disqualified. Private judgment, if it must go by that name, 
is that which revelation addresses, which it challenges, com- 
mands, invites to belief and obedience. It is neither treated 
as perfect in its intellectual and moral capacity, nor yet as 
wholly incapable. The economy of redemption recognises in 
man a capacity along with incapacity which is one of the 
deepest paradoxes of our nature, and yet a commonplace of 
experience. ‘The proposal that an infallible interpreter shall 
mediate between God’s revelation and the mind of man is 
a double error, It impeaches the Divine method of revelation, 
and misapprehends alike the office and mission of the 
Holy Spirit, and the nature of moral responsibility in 
man, 

Must we then accept the alternative pressed on us by 
Romanist and Rationalist—‘if not infallible authority then no 
authority at all’? Some persons, strong in a personal grasp 
of Divine truth, have not hesitated to accept the alternative. 
They recoil from exaggerated claims, they see no way of 
admitting authority in connection with Christian doctrine, 
and at the same time excluding its abuses. They therefore 
surrender the notion, and rest everything upon individual 
discernment and conyiction of truth. But this we cannot do. 
We have now to protest from another point of view against 
the headstrong logie whose motto is all or none. 

It will be admitted that authority plays a great part in the 
structure and organisation of human life. In the acquisition 
of knowledge, in the formation of opinions, in our practical 
decisions, we go largely upon authority, some of us knowing 
that we do so, others unconscious of the fact, but none the less 
conforming to the practice. It cannot be said that authority 
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is in all cases trustworthy ; numerous instances to the contrary 
have ccme home to us. Sometimes we have been wilfully, 
sometimes unwittingly, deceived. The person from whom 
we inquire the nearest way to town may misdirect us; the 
man called in to give legal or medical advice may make 
a mistake; but no one suggests that human testimony is. 
worthless, or that the notion of authority, based on special 
studies and experience, isa delusion. None of our informants, 
from our own senses to the wisest of our fellow-men, is in- 
fallible ; but we do not therefore cease to use their aid. No 
one demands infallibility in his informants, or refuses their 
testimony because it has no infallible guarantees. Students 
of Butler know that ‘‘ probability is the very guide of life ;”’ 
but a whole world, ignorant of philosophy, acts upon this 
understanding. We receive testimony, as we take all else in 
our life, according to the conditions under which it presents 
itself. It may range through every degree of probability, from 
faintest presumption to practical certainty. But theoretical or 
demonstrated infallibility is, as all men know, out of the question. 
It cannot be met with in any one province of our life. Are 
we, therefore, involved in hopeless confusion and uncertainty? 
Is there nothing for us, in the absence of infallible directors, 
but a miserable individualism, in which no man can have good 
erounds of belief which he has not personally constructed or 
evolved? Is testimony good for nothing because there are 
limits to its value? Is there no such thing as authority 
because no authority is infallible? The common sense of 
mankind may be trusted for the answer. All the business of 
men and nations proceeds on the assumption that authority 
is, within reasonable limits and under fair. conditions, a 
trustworthy guide; and it is part of the practical conduct of 
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life to judge of the particular conditions under which authority 
may be accepted and acted upon. 

Seldom is the analogy of religion to the constitution and 
course of nature more manifest than it is here. We ask for 
authority in connection with doctrine; it comes to us under 
conditions with which we have been made familiar elsewhere, 
not demonstrably infallible, but practically sufficient. It does 
not relieve us of the responsibility of using our judgment, 
and applying the tests which reason and experience provide. 
But we are not left the chartless, rudderless mariners which 
it is some men’s pleasure to suggest. 

The testimony of the Christian Church as a whole, and of 
its separate portions in particular, has all the authority which 
the nature of the case allows. The famous rule of Vincentius, 
© Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ’’—** That is 
to be believed which has been held true always, everywhere, 
and by all’’——is obviously rhetorical in form, and incapable 
of literal application. There is absolutely no one belief that 
complies with the demands of this canon. But the truth that 
underlies it is more weighty and impressive to-day than when 
it was written 1,500 years ago. None but a trifler can lightly 
dismiss the testimony of the Christian Church to the great 
primary truths of the Christian religion, Let that testimony 
be viewed in its most general aspect. It is a testimony 
contained in her continuous existence, in ordinances and 
institutions, in express and solemn utterances, and in implied 
and incidental references innumerable. It is a testimony 
accompanied and accredited by character and actions new 
and original in human history, but exquisitely accordant with 
the truths and principles to which she bears witness, 

The unity of this testimony to the incarnation of the Son 
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of God, His death and resurrection, the forgiveness of sins, 
the sanctification of man by the Holy Ghost, and eternal life 
through faith in Jesus Christ,—the unity of the Church’s 
testimony to these great truths, is not broken by all its strifes 
and schisms, survives all the faults and failures which her 
history reveals, and at the present time is the more 
impressive from the number and variety of outward forms in 
which the Church’s life is cast. If we give the name of 
authority to the consent or testimony by which, in other 
provinces, matters are commended to our belief and 
acceptance, we may well call that ample, varied, accumulated 
consent of many races and many centuries by which 
Christianity is accredited to us, authority also,—authority 
commensurate in weight and impressiveness with its subject. 
Such authority 1s not, cannot be the final and _ sufficient 
ground of faith in Christ; ‘‘ Not that we have dominion over 
your faith,” is the language of an Apostle and of all 
Apostolic Churches. But it is a call to faith, it is a proper 
conducing cause, it is a reasonable, preliminary ground. 
With Hooker we may say, ‘‘ By experience we all know that 
the first outward motive leading men so to esteem of the 
Scripture is the authority of the Church” (cc. Pol. I. 310), 
or with Field: ‘‘ The authority of God’s Church prepareth 
us unto the faith, and serveth as an introduction to bring us 
to the discerning and perfect apprehension of Divine things, 
but is not the ground of our faith, and reason of believing ” 
(On the Church, IV. 8). 

But there is other authority for doctrine beyond that 
supplied by the testimony of the Church. We receive the 
witness of men—we cannot but do so—but the witness of God 
is greater. All creeds, confessions, and formularies in which 
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the Church embodies her testimony and interpretation are 
open to appeal. [From the most venerable to the last-born 
of them all, appeal lies to the Scripture. Theoretically and 
practically considered, Scripture supplies the tests of dogma 
and the safeguards of dogmatic theology. Nowhere is this 
more clearly laid down than in the Articles of the Church 
- of England, a document of dogmatic theology rich in 
theological and historic interest. Art. VI. runs thus: * Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not required of any man that it should be believed 
as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation.” Art. VIZT. declares * the three Creeds, Nicene 
Creed, Athanasius’s Creed, and that which is commonly 
ealled the Apostles’ Creed, ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed: for they may be proved by most certain 
warrant of Holy Scripture;”’ and, finally, Art. 2X. says, 
‘‘ Although the Church be a witness and a keeper of holy 
writ, yet as it ought not to decree anything against the same, 
so besides the same, ought it not to enforce anything to be 
believed for necessity of salvation.”” Here we have, thrice 
repeated, the keynote of Reformation theology so far as the 
authority of dogma is concerned. To the mocking scepticism 
and to the arrogant infallibility that unite in asking ‘ Who is 
to judge of the truth of creeds and formularies,’ we reply 
‘The Truth ttself,—and calmly await the issue. 

We say ‘“‘the Truth,” for here we reach at last the end of 
argument. Let the credentials of messengers or witnesses 
be what they may, the final test of truth is in itself. All 
questions concerning authority in relation to truth are subor- 
dinate and preparatory to this. Sooner or later we are in the 
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presence of that which claims our belief, not on the ground 
of any concurring and sustaining human testimony, but for its 
own sake, on grounds within itself, and an accompanying 
Divine testimony. Hence the paradox by which many are 
offended. ‘‘. . . The witness which he witnesseth of Me is 
true. . . . But the witness which I receive is not from man. 
. . . Lhe very works that I do bear witness of Me... and 
the Father which sent Me, He hath borne witness of Me” 
(John v. 32, 34, 36, 87). The truth itself, its character and 
potency, or the witness of the Spirit in, and through, and 
with the truth, is the last, best, highest authority, ‘ It is 
the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is the 
truth” (1 John v.7). ‘He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself’ (1 John v. 10). “I have 
heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth Thee’? (Job xlii. 5). ‘* Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying, but we have heard Him ourselves, and know 
that this indeed is the Christ, the Saviour of the world” 
(John iv, 42), | 

The nature and value of authority in relation to Christian 
belief has now, we trust, been indicated with sufficient 
accuracy, so far as its principle is concerned. The examina- 
tion of this principle in its historic manifestations cannot be 
attempted within the limits of this discourse. The authority 
of the Christian Church as a whole in its testimony to the 
main articles of Christian belief is, as we have said, over- 
whelmingly powerful. For these truths she answers, literally, 
with her life, for the sum of her testimony is her whole 
existence. But authority in this widest sense has no local 
seat or official organ. It is an utterance from all the ages 
and from many lands. It is at the service of every inquirer, 
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but cannot be officered or directed by any person or persons, 
however august and venerable. The authority of particular 
churches is variable, and cannot be expressed by an invariable . 
formula. But in its least or greatest exercise, like that of the 
Church as a whole, it cannot constitute an ultimate and 
adequate ground of belief for any man. Let the analogy of 
scientific dogma be for a moment recalled. Laws of motion 
and gravitation, of solid bodies and of fluids, have been dis- 
covered, and are now set forth in well-known formulas. By 
these the young student is instructed. They are set before 
him in their dogmatic form. He is as yet unable to prove or 
disprove them. Considerable time must elapse before he is 
able to comprehend the steps by which these conclusions have 
been reached, or test for himself the definitions and formulas 
in which they are expressed. But they come to him with 


authority. It is not unscientific, or in any way unworthy, 


that the names of Kepler and Newton, of Dalton and Faraday, 
should commend to him the formulas with which they are 
associated. Suppose him to be critical, to be sceptical at 
this early period of his studies, it will not be unbecoming to 
remind him that these laws come to him not only recom- 
mended by the authority of great names, but by the consent 
of the scientific schools of this and other countries, and of 
the century or more, as the case may be, during which they 
have been successfully employed in experiment and practical 
research. In a word, the principle of authority would be 
invoked, not as the ultimate and sufficient ground for scientific 
belief, but as a strong commendatory reason at least why 
some persons, in certain stages of their knowledge, should 
accept conclusions of which they are credibly assured. It is 
an aim of true scientific education to put every man in the 
D2 
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way of understanding the proofs of things, and if it be said that 
this is the only kind of knowledge worth calling knowledge, 
it may be admitted. At the same time, it might be interest- 
ing to learn how many persons in an ordinary assembly of 
educated people are acquainted with the proofs of some of 
the most familiar scientific truths, or, in other words, have 
passed out of the state of dependence on scientific dogma, into 
a well-grounded knowledge of the reason or proof of things. 
Similarly, it is the aim of all rightly directed religious teaching 
to lead persons to a knowledge of Divine truth of which they 
shall ultimately have the proof or witness in themselves; but 
on the way to that true end of teaching, it is authority, 
speaking through parents, teachers, catechisms and creeds, 
that, like the law, ‘‘is a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” 
It best fulfils its office in preparing us to dispense with its 
service. rom the first its note is, ‘‘ He must increase, but 


’ and when they that were under authority 


I must decrease ;’ 
have made their own the living Truth to which it bore testi- 
mony, the cry of the forerunner is heard again, ‘* Ye your- 
selves bear me witness that I said Tam not the Christ, but 
that I am sent before Him... this my joy therefore is 
fulfilled.” 

We may, in closing, recur to an objection lightly touched 
upon at an earlier part of this discourse. Dogma in theology 
is conceived to be opposed to freedom of thought, and this is, 
perhaps, the most widespread of the misconceptions that 
surround our subject. This charge, when examined, will, in 
many instances, prove to be a true indictment laid in the 
wrong court. Theology is not responsible for theologians, 
nor dogma for the ecclesiastics and statesmen who have 
oppressed the consciences of men. The dogmatic principle 
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has been abundantly abused. As a defining principle it has 
been pressed beyond bounds and out of proportion; and as 


- a principle of authority it has been employed in forgetfulness 


alike of its true sphere, and of its limits within that sphere. 
Burdens have been placed upon it which it was wholly 
incompetent to sustain, and in its name burdens have been 
laid on the spiritual life of men which it was not lawful to 
impose. The history of Christianity, like the history of men 
and nations generally, is, to a humiliating extent, a record of 
sins, infirmities, and follies. Who has the heart to deny it? 
Who will labour to prove it? What deeds have been done 
in the name of liberty, and of truth, and of our blessed Lord 
Himself! The sad prediction, sadder for the oppressors than 


the oppressed, “‘ They shall put you out of the synagogues ; 


_ yea, the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that 


he doeth God’s service,” has had its too abundant fulfilment. 
Kings and bishops, councils and synods, have oppressed the 
souls and bodies of men, slowly and reluctantly giving heed 
to the command, ‘* Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 

But what of all this can be laid to the charge of dogma? 
Is it inherent in the dogmatic principle that its conclusions 
should be enforced by penalties? Does the logic of doctrine 
involve the ultima ratio of the sword? Let us distinguish 
between things that differ; between conclusions in science, 
philosophy, or theology, and the means employed to give them 
currency, or silence their opponents. 

If, however, it be asked whether, apart from the ecclesiastical 
and political uses to which creeds and confessions may be put, 
dogma itself is a restraint upon thought, the answer must be 
“< Yes” or * No,” according to the notion that is entertained 
of mental freedom. Human thought is as free in religion as 
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in seience, but let us see what that freedom amounts to. It 
certainly does not sanction the claim to think as I please and 
believe what I like, which is sometimes put forward as 
amongst the rights of man. The laws and forces of nature 
make light work of any such claim. They exist outside and 
apart from the minds of men. They do not yield, and shift, 
and vary with our thoughts, but hold on their way. It is for 
man to put himself right with them. If he believe things to 
be other than they are, if he takes them to be that which they 
are not, he will suffer. He is at liberty to believe that which 
is true, and this is the only liberty that nature allows. If we 
deny her she also will deny us. Suppose the permission given, 
‘Believe what you please concerning nature and her ways, 
the properties of bodies and the relations of forces,’ will the 
permission convey any real right or privilege, or be anything 
more than a form of unsound words? If it could mean 
anything at all, it would be a sentence of deprivation, under 
which all knowledge acquired and recorded by others would 
be forfeited, and man sent out to learn through direct and 
solitary conflict, with nature that things are what they are, 
and that freedom lies, not in denying or ignoring the fact, 
but in apprehending it. If it be freedom of thought to think 
as I please, there is least room for it where knowledge is most 
fixed and certain. ‘Intellectual independence diminishes with 
each discovery, and the area of free thought shrinks as the 
bounds of knowledge are enlarged. Alike in science and in 
religion, the mind’s freedom lies, not in arbitrary or wayward 
self-determination, but in joyful obedience to the truth, for 
‘the truth maketh free.” Man going forth unto his work 
and unto his labour till the evening finds everywhere, in the 
order of light and darkness, of seed time and harvest, of heat 
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and cold, of moist and dry, the commands and prohibitions of 
law, the Divine “ Thou shalt” and “ Thou shalt not ”’ written 
in the frame and constitution of the world. Nature, which 
exacts a right belief and a true obedience from man as the 
condition of her bounty, is herself a witness and embodiment 
of obedience to law. If we may enrich a modern page with 
the noble thoughts and stately language of Hooker, we may 
ask, ‘‘ Now if nature should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a while, the observation of 
her own laws ; if those principal and mother elements of the 
world, whereof all things in this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen and 
dissolve itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and, by irregular volubility, turn themselves any 
way as it might happen; if the prince of the lights of heaven, 
which now as a giant doth run his unwearied course, should, 
as it were, through a languishing faintness, begin to stand 
and to rest himself; if the moon should wander from her 
beaten way, the times and seasons of the year blend them- 
selves by disordered and confused mixture, the winds breathe 
out their last gasp, the clouds yield no rain, the earth be 
defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits of the earth pine 
away as children at the withered breasts of their mother, no 


longer able to yield them relief: what would become of man 


himself, whom these things now do all serve? See we not 
plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is 
the stay of the whole world ?”” (Zee. Pol. I. iii. 2.) 

And if from the ordered and harmonious world around 
him man will look within, the structure of his mind bears 
witness against his claim to independence. The axioms that 
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underlie his knowledge, that are assumed in every exercise 
of his understanding, are there he knows not how. He has 
not devised nor adopted them; they precede every act of 
mind; they are alike indemonstrable and indispensable. It 
is a poor preparation for exercising his right to think as he 
pleases that he proceeds continually upon beliefs which he 
cannot analyse, of which he can give no account though they 
cleave more closely to him than his shadow, He cannot 
believe contraries, he cannot but believe in causes. Whether 
these are Laws of thought or Laws of things, whether they 
inhere in the mind, or are the reflection of truths exterior to 
itself, they are conditions which cannot be escaped, and as 
such are incompatible with absolute and unconditional 
freedom. 

But when we ascend to the highest sphere of thought and 
action, that which concerns God and his relations to us, the 
claim to freedom of thought is most of all out of place. If 
in respect of other knowledge every fact ascertained is a 
restraint upon thought, and every fixed truth lessens the 
range over which we are free to speculate, this is emphati- 
cally the case with regard to God’s revelation of Himself and 
His will. That which we believe to be true of Him we are 
not at liberty to deny. The liberty to wander to and fro in 
uncertainty, to call God unknown or unknowable, to treat all 
things as open questions, to disclaim obligation and respon- . 
sibility,—this liberty he surely loses who has found the 
Father of his Spirit, and the Redeemer and Lord of his 
being. Happy loss of liberty! Liberty to wander, exchanged 
for freedom to abide in the truth! 

Let it not then be thought that the dogmatic principle is 
unfriendly to freedom. If that which we call revealed truth 


on! 
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be neither true nor revealed, if we have followed cunningly- 
devised fables, let us renounce and withstand it to the last; 
but if the Scripture doctrines of God and Christ, of sin and 
salvation be true, our intellectual liberty is not curtailed, but 
rather established and preserved by the creeds in which they 
are defined. 

These products of the dogmatic principle enshrine and 
guard the truths by which we live; they protect them from 
changing fashions, and wayward fancies, and passing in- 
fluences. They are landmarks when the floods are out, 
breakwaters to stem the tides of restlessness and love of 
change. ‘They are standards by which to correct the reckon- 
ings and measurements of various minds; they are the voice 
of the centuries as against the cry of the day ; they symbolise 
at least the calm of eternity amid the hurry and heats of 
time. Nevertheless, they are among the ‘ tongues that shall 
cease, and the knowledge that shal! vanish away.”’ | 

‘¢ When that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. 

** For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to 
face; now we know in part, but then shall we know even as 
also we are known.” 
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